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II. — The Hebrew Verb-termination un. 
By CRAWFORD H. TOY, 

PROFESSOR OF HEBREW IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

Grammars have been, til within a recent period, littl more 
than collections of the fenomena of languages at some partic- 
ular point in their development, the point chosen being 
usually that of the greatest literary finish, the classic period; 
forms and uses not occurring in this period are either ignored 
or dismist with the vague statement that they are archaic. 
Now, however, a ful grammatical treatment is considered to 
include a history of every form, from its genesis, thru its 
changes and its varieties of use, up to its extinction or the 
latest discoverabl shape that it assumes. The combination 
of these several histories gives us a picture of the formal 
movement of the language — the formal part of its inward 
life — and thus furnishes important data for the critical treat- 
ment of literary documents. As a contribution to this 
department of Hebrew grammar, it is proposed here to 
examine the history of the verbal personal termination in n. 

Before, however, we can consult the old Hebrew literary 
documents in order to trace the history of this form, there is 
a preliminary question that must be anserd, namely, whether 
we now possess the literature in the shape in which it left the 
hands of the authors, that is, whether it faithfully exhibits 
the usage of various times, or has been so workt over at some 
period or periods that certain original differences hav been 
wiped out, and it now shows only the usage of the copyists or 
editors thru whose hands it past. Unfortunately the data for 
determining this question ar few, but there is stil something 
that may aid us in forming an opinion. In the first place, it 
is improbabl that any important changes wei - e made in the 
Old Testament text after the Canon was substantially made 
up, say about a century after the begining of our era (there 
were canonical differences of opinion and discussions after 
this, but they related to one or two books only). The 
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mechanical reverence for the text, which effectually preserved 
it from alterations, must be supposed to hav arisen as early 
as this ; the Masoretic labors did not touch the literary form. 
We may infer this both from what we know of the work of 
the Masoretes (which was purely statistical and explanatory), 
and from the statements we hav concerning the pre-talmudic 
state of the text. We learn from the Talmud (the passages 
ar given in Geiger's Ursehrift der Bibel, third book) that the 
early manuscripts (which probably belongd to the begining of 
our era) showed certain differences in letters and words (the 
insertion or omission of the Re local, the insertion or omission 
of connecting Waw, the writing of the third personal pronoun 
with Waw or Tod} and in a few cases showed different words. 
That is, the text, thru carelessness of transcribers or possibly 
by intentional changes from religious motives, was to a certain 
extent in an undefined condition up to the time when critical 
attention began to be bestowed on it, namely, in the second 
or third century ; but after that time we may be tolerably 
sure from what we know of the feeling of the age that it 
sufferd only from the ordinary accidents of copying. Further, 
it does not appear that there was recasting or other inten- 
tional alteration of the text in the immediately preceding 
period, from the latest canonical writing, about the middle of 
the second century B. C, to the second century of our era. 
The examples given in the Talmud may all be referred to the 
ordinary alterations of scribes, or else to a religious motiv; 
there is no sign of any literary or grammatical remodeling. 
For any such changes we must therefore look to an earlier 
period, and inquire whether authors and editors took such 
liberties with their materials as to alter their grammatical 
shape on literary grounds. In the next period, which extends 
from the second to the sixth century B. C. (in which occurred 
the compilation of the historical books, and the recensions of 
earlier poems) we hav some evidence of editorial changes in 
respect to the termination un. In the same passage Kings 
(i K. viii, 38) inserts the n, and Chronicles (n Chr. vi, 29) 
omits it; the psalm in u Sam. xxii (ver. 39), similarly has 
un, while the later recension (Ps. xviii, 39) drops the n, tho 
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it does not use the same verb. In the passage in Kings and 
Chronicles referred to, whether the latter has copied the 
former, or, as is more probable, both quoted from an older 
document, the omission of the n shows the change of usage 
that had taken place between the sixth century and the fourth. 
But the further question arises whether both may not hav 
altered a good many cases of the occurrence of the n, so that 
the original document would show a greater frequency of its 
use than appears in the book of Kings. The use, as it appears 
in the present hooks, seems to be arbitrary — the n is inserted 
in one verse and omitted in the same statement in the next, 
or it occurs in one word and not in another in the same verse, 
apparently without reason. There is nothing improbable in 
this supposition of omissions, by the late compilations, of 
obsolescent forms found in their authorities ; and it is strength- 
ened in this case by the fact that the un is so much less frequent 
in Chronicles than in Kings (there being an interval of two 
or three centuries between the two books). Supposing this 
to be a fair conclusion, there would result the critical canon 
that, the earlier the compilation or editing of a book, the 
more likely is the use of the un in the original documents to 
be preserved — to which we shal return presently. As to the 
seemingly arbitrary occurrence of the termination, this is a 
point on which we hav to speak with caution, unless we can 
determin the considerations that guided the original writers 
in its use ; but, however this may be, the arbitrariness is not 
confined to any one book, but is found in al, as wil appear 
below, so that the relativ frequency of occurrence in the 
various books is not affected thereby. It appears, then, that 
signs of editorial alterations do exist in the period from the 
sixth to the second century B. C, and that such alterations 
seem to be fewer the further back we go. Of the next pre- 
ceding period, including the three or four centuries prior to 
the exile, from which we hav received no certainly known 
compilations or recensions, but only independent works, it 
can only be said that writers of that time, whether in the 
composition of original works, or in the compilation of prose 
narratives or books of poetry, would probably freely employ 
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their own usage, and not scrupl to change expressions and 
forms for the sake of clearness or eufony ; so that the same 
critical canon applies to this as to the succeeding period. 

We may sum up by saying that textual changes of the sort 
we are considering were not made later than the second 
century B. C, and that they diminish in number the further 
back we go — that therefore in the books which underwent 
editorial revision (the period of such revisory work, so far as 
we ar abl to trace it, begining with the exile, and ending in 
the second century) we hav only or chiefly the usage of this 
time, from which, however, we may be abl to reason back to 
an earlier period. The Jewish tradition points to a revision, 
after the exile, of all the earlier books, and there is so much 
in the literature itself to favor this view that it is now gener- 
ally accepted by students of the Hebrew text. If this be 
considerd to be correct in the main, then our existing Old 
Testament literature gives in general the grammatical usage 
of the period from the sixth century to the second, either in 
original writings or in recensions of earlier texts, and the 
extent of the changes made in the editing must be judged of 
by an examination of the fenomena in each book separately. 

Coming now to our termination un, let us first look at the 
facts of its use in the Old Testament.* The following is a 
list of its occurrences : Genesis : iii. 3, 4 ; xviii. 28, 29, 30, 31, 
32; xxxii. 5, 20; xliii. 32; xliv. 1, 23 (12 occurrences). 
Exodus: i. 22; iii. 12, 21; iv.,9, 15; v. 7 ; ix. 28, 29, 30; 
xi. 7 ; xiv. 14 ; xv. 14 ; xvii. 2 (twice) ; xviii. 20, 26 ; xx. 12, 
23; xxi. 18, 35; xxii. 8, 21, 24, 30 (twice); xxxiv. 13 
(thrice) (28). Numbers: xi. 19; xvi. 28, 29; xxxii. 7, 15, 
20, 23 (7). Deuteronomy: i. 17 (twice), 18, 22, 29 (twice) ; 
ii. 25 ; iv. 6, 10 (twice), 11 (twice), 16, 26 (thrice), 28 (four 
times) ; v. 16, 20, 30 (twice) ; vi. 2, 3, 14, 17 ; vii. 5 (twice), 

12, 25 ; viii. 1 (twice), 3 (Perfect), 13, 16 (Perfect), 19, 20 
(twice) ; xi. 22 ; xii. 1, 2, 3 (twice), 4, 8 ; xiii. 5, 12 ; xvii. 

13, 16 ; xviii. 1, 15 ; xxix. 8 ; xxx. 18 (twice) ; xxxi. 29 ; 

*The principal discussions of this form ar by K6nig, Alttestament- 
liehe Studien, n. Heft, pp. 165-192, and Bottcher, Lehrbuch der Hebraiselisn 
Sprache, II. pp. 135-137. 
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xxxiii. 11 (58). Joshua: ii. 8; iii. 7, 10, 31; iv 6, 21; 
xvii. 10 ; xxiv. 15, 27 (9). Judges : ii. 2 ; vi. 31 (twice) ; 
vii. 17; viii. 1 ; xi. 18; xv. 7, 12 (8). First Samuel: ii. 15, 

16, 22 (twice), 23; ix. 13 (twice); xi. 9 (9). Second 
Samuel: xxii. 39 (1). First Kings: viii. 35, 38, 42, 43; ix. 
6; xii. 24; xix. 2 (twice): xx. 10 (9). Second Kings : vi. 
19; xi. 5; xvii. 37; xviii. 22; xix. 6, 10 (6). Isaiah: vii. 
25 ; viii. 12 ; xiii. 8 (twice) ; xvii. 12 (twice), 13 ; xxi. 12 ; 
xxii. 14; xxvi. 11, 16 (Perfect), 19 ; xxix. 21 ; xxx. 15, 16 ; 
xxxi. 3, 7 ; xxxiii. 7 ; xxxv. 10 ; xxxvii. 6, 10 ; xl. 18 ; xli. 
5 ; xlix. 11, 26 ; 1. 11 ; li. 5, 6, 11 (twice) ; lii. 12 ; lv. 12 ; 
lviii. 2 (thrice) ; lx. 7, 10 (37). Jeremiah: ii. 24 (suffix) ; 
v. 22 (suffix) ; xvii. 21 ; xxi. 3 ; xxxiii. 24 ; xiii. 15 ; xliv. 28 
(7). Ezekiel: xxxii. 6; xxxiv. 18; xliv. 8 (3). JTosea: v. 
15; ix. 16 (twice); xi. 2.; xiii. 2 (5). Joel: ii. 4, 5,7 
(thrice), 8 (twice), 9; iii. 1 (9). Amos: vi. 3, 12 (2) 
Micah: ii. 6, 8, 9 ; iv. 3 ; v. 2 (5). Nahum : i. 9 ; ii. 5 (2) 
Habakkuk: iii. 7 (1). Zephaniah: ii. 7 (twice) ; iii. 10 (3) 
Zechariah: vi. 15; x. 2: xi. 5 (3). Malachi: i. 8 (1) 
Psalms: iv. 3; v. 10 ; xi. 2, 3; xii. 9; xxxv. 11, 20; xxxvi 
8, 9 ; xxxvii. 2, 9 ; xxxix. 7 ; lviii. 2, 3 (twice) ; lix. 5, 8 
16; lx. 7; lxiii. 4 (suffix) ; lxv. 12; lxviii. 13 (twice), 14 
17 ; lxxiv. 6 ; lxxviii. 44 ; lxxxii. 7 ; lxxxiii. 3 ; lxxxix. 16 

17, 31 ; xci. 12 (suffix) ; xcii. 15 ; xcv. 11 ; civ. 7 (twice), 9 
(twice), 10, 22 (twice), 26, 27, 28 (twice), 29 (thrice), 30 
cviii. 7 ; cix. 25 ; cxv. 6, 7 ; cxxxix. 18 (55). Proverbs : i 
28 (thrice, suffix); ii. 19; viii. 17; x. 32 (6). Job: iv. 4 
ix. 6; xiii. 5, 8 (twice), 10; xv. 12; xvi. 10; xviii. 2; xix 
2 (twice), 23, 24, 29 ; xxi. 11 ; xxiv. 24 ; xxix. 24 ; xxx. 17 
xxxi. 10, 38 ; xxxii. 11 ; xxxvi. 8, 10 (24). Ruth: ii. 9 
(twice) (2). Second Chronicles: vi. 26; vii. 19; xix. 9, 10 
(4). In this list the Imperfect is to be understood texcept 
where the Perfect is named. Cases where suffixes ar attacht 
ar included, but doubtful readings (as Zech. xiv. 6) ar 
omitted. 

It will be seen from the above list that the books of Levit- 
icus, Obadiah, Jonah, Haggai, Song of Songs, Lamentations, 
Ecclesiastes, Esther, Daniel (the Hebrew part), Ezra (Heb.), 
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and Nehemiah do not contain this ending at all. In the 
others the order of relativ frequency (taking the number of 
occurrences in connection with the number of pages) is: 
Joel, Deuteronomy, Zephaniah, Nahum, Micah, Job, Psalms, 
Isaiah, Exodus, Ruth, Hosea, Zechariah, Habakkuk, Malachi, 
Amos, Joshua, Proverbs, Judges, Genesis, Kings, Numbers^ 
Samuel, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Chronicles. The order of the 
historical books is: Exodus, Ruth, Joshua, Judges, Genesis, 
Kings, Numbers, Samuel, Chronicles; that of the poetical 
books: Job, Psalms, Proverbs; and that of the prophets: 
Joel, Zephaniah, Nahum, Micah, Isaiah, Hosea, Zechariah, 
Habakkuk, Malachi, Amos, Jeremiah, Ezekiel. In the two 
parts of Isaiah, chs. i-xxxv and xl-lxvi, the frequency is about 
the same ; the first part of Zechariah (post-exilian), chs. i-viii, 
if reckoned separately, would stand next after Amos among 
the prophets, and after Kings in the general list ; the second 
part, chs. ix-xi (which may be dated, on internal historical 
grounds, about B. C. 750), falls next to Micah. 

If we take into account the ^-ending of the second person 
singular feminin of the Imperfect (in) very littl change wil 
be made in the above order. It occurs once in First Samuel 
(i. 14), once in the second part of Isaiah (xlv. 10), once in 
Jeremiah (xxxi. 22), and four times in Ruth (ii. 8, 21 ; iii. 
4, 18), and if reckoned with the others would make Ruth 
second in the list, put Samuel before Numbers, and leave the 
others unchanged. 

Before proceeding to examin the use of the w-ending, let us 
look for a moment at the origin and history of the form, 
which is the common one in Aramaic, and frequent in 
Assyrian. It is obviously an old Semitic flexion, and appears 
most fully with a vowel attacht, which is usually a, as in 
Arabic una, whence probably the Aramaic u/io before suffixes, 
but sometimes w, as in Assyrian unu; before suffixes Aramaic 
shows the full form uno in the Perfect also, whence we may 
infer an original una for both Perfect and Imperfect. That 
this is the same with the f ul plural-ending of the noun (Arabic 
una) seems very probabl ; yet certain questions arise in 
connection with this supposition that ar not easy of solution : 
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why, in that case, do Hebrew and Aramaic hav u (before the 
n or m) in the masculin verb-plural, while in the noun they 
hav i f and Assyrian in like manner commonly i or e ? how is 
it that some dialects, as Hebrew, show n in the verb and m in 
the noun ? and what is the origin and primitiv form of the 
final vowel ? To the first of these it may be anserd that, 
while the noun at first distinguisht its plural forms in u and 
I, the verb-noun would naturally employ the it-form, which 
was associated with the subject — that this soon petrified into 
the verb proper and in Hebrew being in an open syllabi 
suffered no change (while in the second person plural the turn 
became tern) — but in the noun the language, finding that it 
could do with one plural ending, chose the i and dropt the u 
in accordance with the principl that so often prefers the 
objectiv to the subjectiv (as, for example, in English, " it is 
me" has become almost a recognized construction). The 
presence of the n in the verb is harder to understand. The 
m or n in the verb seems to be the mimation or nunation of 
the noun, but the usage of the dialects is curiously varied — 
Arabic and Aramaic hav n throughout, while Assyrian has m 
in the singular of the noun, n in its plural, m in the Energic 
Imperfect, and Hebrew m throughout the noun, and n in the 
Energic, all, however, showing n in the endings of third 
person plural. The simplest explanation of this fact is found 
in the supposition that the m and n existed originally side by 
side as demonstrativ additions to the verb-noun, and that, 
when noun and verb assumed distiuct shapes, the two demon- 
strativs were variously applied by different dialects according 
to the feeling of eufony, or from other considerations. We 
must then suppose that the flexions of the Perfect and Imper- 
fect took shape at a time when n was generally employd, since 
there is no sign of the m in these forms — such cases as 
yesusum (Isa. xxxv. 1, where the next word begins with ra) 
being too doubtful to establish its existence. This would so 
far go to show that the n preceded the m historically. The 
same explanation may be offered for the Hebrew Energic, 
which seems to hav ended in an. The general statement, 
then, would be that at a remote period the n was generally 
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employd in the verb, and so remaind in most of the dialects, 
and that at a later time the m took its place in some dialects 
in the whole or in parts of the noun, and in those parts of the 
verb that stil preservd most clearly their nominal character. 
This explanation, based on the supposition of the identity of 
the nominal and verbal flexions, is by no means without its 
difficulties ; but, if we abandon this, we ar involvd in equal 
difficulties from the difference of usage in the verb itself, 
where n sometimes (in Assyrian) appears in the personal 
endings, and m in the Bnergic. As to the final vowel, which 
is now usually a, there is some ground for supposing that 
forms in u and i also existed originally. In fact the ending 
nu is found in the Assyrian inscriptions, according to Oppert, 
Gram. Ass., p. 49, with which may be compared the Arabic 
third plural personal pronoun Ku.mu. The ni in Ai'abic Im- 
perfect dual and third feminin plural Energic may be merely 
a eufonic change ; but it (as wel as the change of Arabic 
third singular personal pronoun hu to hi in some cases) may 
point to an early form ni alongside of na and nu. This is in 
accordance witli what we hav reason to believ was tru of the 
pronouns, where hu, hi and ha seem originally to hav stood 
together without difference of gender, and to hav been 
gradually applied to distinct uses. 

It is not improbabl, therfore, that the early Semitic lan- 
guage had the forms umu, umi, uma and unu, uni, una, out of 
which hav been selected those that we now find in use. Our 
data do not suffice to go back of this into the origin of the n 
and m, and determin whether they came into existence as 
demonstrativ pronouns, or were shaped out of verbs or nouns, 
or originated in some other way. The final vowel was soon 
dropt in the majority of the dialects; the old Arabic alone 
retaind it regularly in the Imperfect masculin. The n lingerd 
longer ; old Aramaic kept it in the Imperfect, in Assyrian it 
was frequent, and is found in the earlier Israelitish use ; in 
the Perfect also it remaind in Hebrew down to historical 
times (tho rare), but disappeard from Arabic and Aramaic 
in the masculin form. In the feminin it was more generally 
retaind (as in Arabic Perfect, Hebrew Imperativ and Im- 
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perfect). In the modern dialects it has been everywhere 
dropt. 

For the disappearance of the a and n it is not necessary to 
seek any other reason than the ordinary wear and tear of 
language. The Hebrews, who were surrounded by a number of 
distinct but related tribes, and establisht the first great Semitic 
monarchy, earliest felt the effects of this friction, and after 
them came at some interval the Assyrians. The Aramaeans 
never founded an empire, but their language became, partly 
from their geographical position between the great powers of 
Western Asia, the speech of commercial intercourse, and 
suffered fonetic diminution. The Arabians, cut off from 
association with other peoples, and having no great communi- 
ties, preservd old forms most fully til the times of Islam when 
they entered into the history of the world, and their language 
went the way of its predecessors. It is only in Assyrian and 
Hebrew that materials exist for tracing the gradual disap- 
pearance of the n in the verb-termination un, and they ar 
fuller in the latter than in the former. When, then, did the 
n disappear from general use among the Israelites? It 
appears from the lists above given that it occurs after the 
exile rarely in prose, tho frequently in poetry (see, for exampl, 
the post-exilian Ps. civ.) and in general oftener in the earlier 
prophets than in the later. It must be assumed that the 
occurrences exhibit the usage of the times when the present 
text originated. A prophet, for exampl. would undoubtedly 
use the dialect of his own time, since it was his object to 
impress the peopl. For the same reason a historian would 
use the grammatical forms natural to him, and, if he had 
occasion to quote from or adopt earlier authorities, he would, 
if he alterd them, make such changes as to bring them into 
accordance with his own usage. The poets, in like manner, 
wrote for their contemporaries and used language that would 
not seem to them harsh or affected. A deliberate use of 
archaisms for the purpose of giving an appearance of antiquity 
to a composition was not the custom of ancient peoples, as 
instances in the Old Testament prove ; the author of Ecclesi- 
astes, who speaks in the name of king Solomon, uses his own 
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Aramaizing speech without restraint, tho, if lie examined the 
language of the past with anything of a critical eye, he must 
hav known that the linguistic usage of his royal preacher was 
very different. The attempt to reproduce in literature the 
forms of the past is of quite modern origin, later than Chaucer 
and Shakspere. Certainly there is no reason to believ that 
the Old Testament writers represent anything but the real 
usage of their own times, whether they be original authors or 
editors. But an author might employ a form that was no 
longer current among the peopl, tho intelligibl to them, if it 
added to the solemnity or rhythmical flow of his composition ; 
and an editor might retain such forms in his author when 
they seemed to him appropriate and forcibl. To this general 
statement one or two modifying facts must be added. We 
hav evidence that after the exile alterations were made to 
different extents in the different books — less in the Pentateuch 
than in the rest, so that in the former any ancient usages that 
may hav come down to the post-exilian editors were more 
likely to be retaind. And then in all the books something 
must be allowed for inadvertence and arbitrariness of editors 
and scribes. Examining the facts in regard to the un in 
accordance with these principles, we find in the first place 
that its occurrence throughout the book of Psalms, even in 
such late poems as Pss. civ, cxxxix, lxxiv, shows that it did 
not completely lose its hold on the language til a late period, 
perhaps not til after the second century B. C. ; even then (if 
Ps. lxxiv belongs to that time) a poet could use it in a hymn 
that was intended to be understood by the peopl. But this 
does not represent the language of common intercourse. The 
book of Proverbs, whose dialect is more that of the ordinary 
life, uses the mm very seldom, the whole book containing it 
not half as often as the single psalm civ ; but Job more than 
Proverbs and Psalms. The probability is that the text of the 
prophets was alterd littl grammatically. They were collected 
into a canon early, about the end of the fifth or the begining 
of the fourth century B. C, and they had been comparativly 
littl copied; it is likely that they exhibit with tolerabl accu- 
racy the usage of the sixth, seventh and eighth centuries, 
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with an exception, perhaps, in the case of Jeremiah. The list 
shows that our ending was employd somewhat freely in the 
seventh century, or from 730-630 B. C. ; it occurs in Isaiah 
about as frequently as in Psalms, and as often in Zephaniah 
as in Deuteronomy. It could not have been obsolete at this 
time ; if it belonged to elevated discourse, it was at any rate 
a natural mode of expression for the prophetic writers. That 
it did belong to solemn style appears from a comparison 
between Jeremiah and the second Isaiah; the former, who 
has littl exaltation, and in whose book there is much prose, 
has the un very seldom, while the latter, thirty or forty years 
later, uses it as frequently as the Isaiah of Hezekiah's time. 
The usage, then, really continues into the exile, but the style 
of the book has much to do with it, not only in the exile, but 
in the preceding period ; we ar not surprised to find that the 
sustaind lofty prose of Deuteronomy employs it freely. The 
case seems to be the same in the eighth century; Hosea, who 
is markt by an impassiond style, has our ending nearly as 
often as Isaiah, in the generally prosaic Amos it is rare, while 
in one passage in Joel (ii. 4-8) it is used with extraordinary 
frequency (whether, however, the writings of Joel belong to 
the eighth century or to the post-exilian period, is doubtful). 
From these prophetic writings, which probably exhibit with 
tolerabl faithfulness the dialect of their authors, the general 
conclusion is that the un was obsolescent, but stil a recog- 
nized and even favorit expression of solemn and elevated 
style. For the usage of common life we ar dependent on the 
historical books. While, as has been remarkt, the four 
earlier, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, were workt over or 
composed during the exile, it is possibl that they may preserv 
old narrativs or conversations so exactly that we may rely on 
them as giving the expressions of the popular language. 
Joshua seems not to offer anything of this kind ; its narrativ 
is throughout formal and elevated, in the style of the prophets 
or of Deuteronomy. In Judges we hav a possibl exampl in 
the story of Samson (xv. 7, 12), and in First Samuel several 
passages that bear the stamp of antiquity and hav the tone of 
popular talk, as ii. 15, 16, ix. 13 (twice), xi. 9; it is worthy 
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of note that in the first two of these, as well as in ii. 22, 23, 
the same verb occurs several times. From such passages we 
infer the use of the un in the begining of the tenth century 
or the latter part of the eleventh, when those accounts may 
firSt have been written down. Further, from such passages 
as First Kings, xix. 2, xx. 10, we may surmise that as late as 
the begining of the ninth century the expression, if not in 
common use, survived in certain formulas; Jezebel and 
Benhadad ar represented as saying : " So may the gods do to 
me and so may they add," etc., where it is probably an 
accident of the editor's feeling that gives the un to both verbs 
in the first case, and only to one in the second. In both 
these passages, however, a doul>t may arise from the fact that 
the speakers ar foreigners in whose languages the termination 
in question was in general use ; this was certainly tru of the 
Syriac dialect of Benhadad, and as to the Sidonian Jezebel, it 
happens that the two occurrences of the third person plural 
Imperfect in the Sidonian inscription of Eshmunazar both end 
in un, and there ar no other certain examples of this Imper- 
fect form in the inscriptions (Schroeder, Die Phoenizische 
Sprache, p. 194). As the verb is in the singular when the 
formula is employed by Israelites, we hav no means of judging 
from it how far the un occurs. As to the cases cited above, 
the supposition that these two persons used an uncommon 
Hebrew expression after the analogy of their nativ tongues, 
and that the Israelite historian preservd exactly their words, 
seems less probabl than that the expression itself was familiar 
in their time. At a later period also, in Hezekiah's reign, 
there ar two occurrences of the un in speeches of the Assyrian 
Rabshakeh (Second Kings, xviii. 22, xix. 10), but one of 
them is found in the immediate context (xix. 6) in the words 
of Isaiah. Later than this the termination does not occur in 
Kings ; in Chronicles it is found only in solemn passages, and 
belongs to the dialect of the prophets and Deuteronomy. 
Finally, its absence from the later prose shows that by the 
time of the exile it had ceased to be used in the language of 
common life. 

Comparing these data, and making du allowance for the 
5 
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incompleteness of the reports of early times and the irregular- 
ities in the revisions of editors, we may conclude that the un 
remaind in common use in Hebrew til about the eleventh cen- 
tury B. C, that after this it became less and less frequent, sur- 
viving in some common formulas, and used with more or lefcs 
f reeness in elevated discourse, and disappeard entirely from 
prose during the first century after the exile, tho it continued 
to be employd in poetry three hundred years longer. 

From this review of the usage it is evident that the termi- 
nation is pure Hebrew, and common to all parts of the 
country — not dialectic, and not of foreign origin. There ar 
linguistic differences among the different books of the Old 
Testament, which hav been supposed to show the existence of 
dialects ; but the only clearly stated peculiarity of speech 
(the Ephraimite s instead of sh, Judg. xii 6) does not appear 
in the literature. It is not in itself improbabl that there were 
local differences of language ; it wonld not be surprising if it 
should appear that the speech of the northern tribes had more 
resemblance to the Aramaic, and that of the Southern tribes 
more to the Arabic than is found in the language of Judah. 
But these differences, if they existed, ar not traceabl in the 
present literature. After allowance has been made for indi- 
vidual peculiarities of writers and for foreign importations 
(especially Aramaisms) there remains littl or nothing to 
constitute dialects ; at most we may discover provincialisms, 
as the later Galileans were markt by a slovenly pronunciation 
of the gutturals. Of the supposed instances of provincialisms 
collected by Biittcher (Lehrbuch der Heb. Sprache, I. pp. 
14-16) the most striking ar the "Arabisms" in Job; but so 
many of these ar found in Judaic writings that it is difficult 
to infer from them any provincial peculiarity. It may be that 
the literary centralization at Jerusalem and editorial revisions 
hav obliterated original local differences. In any case our 
termination un is found so generally distributed, in Hosea, 
Isaiah, Amos, Job, Judges, and Samuel, that a provincialism 
here is out of the question. 

It is equally clear that it was not Aramaic influence that 
determined its use, since in the most decidedly Aramaizing 
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books (Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs, Ezra, Esther, Daniel), it 
is not found at all ; the occurrences in Second Chronicles 
seem to be in quotations from older authorities — the passages 
in which they ar found ar in the Deuteronomic style, which 
differs wholly from that of the ordinary narrativof Chronicles. 
Its absence from these books is due to their post-exilian date 
(in connection with which it is to be observd that it does not 
occur in Leviticus). It may be said also that it occurs too 
early to be ascribed to Aramaic influence, for exampl, in such 
passages as First Samuel ix. 13, which appears to be not later 
than the tenth century, or perhaps the eleventh. Tru, it is 
not easy to say when Hebrew began to be affected by the 
neighboring dialect. The first historical notice of a contact 
between Israelites and Syrians is in the reign of Saul (First 
Samuel xiv. 47), -about the middl of the eleventh century, 
after which the intercourse between the two peoples seents to 
hav been frequent. It is not til Hezekiah's time, towards the 
end of the eighth century, that there is mention of linguistic 
intercourse (Second Kings, xviii. 26) ; Jewish and Assyrian 
officers then seem equally to understand Syriac. So wide an 
extension of the language presupposes acquaintance with it 
in Judah for some time before, but not necessarily for more 
than a century or two, and not to such an extent that it would 
affect the dialect of the people. Aramaic entered the Israel- 
itish territory from the north ; the northern tribes were first 
affected by it, but not largely til the Assyrian conquest in 
the latter part of the eighth century. The literature 
before this and for some time after shows not markt 
Syriac constructions and uses of words, but only such 
accordances of signification as may be due to the common 
origin pf the two' dialects ; it is not til the period of the exile 
that distinct Aramaisms begin to appear (tho it is not to the 
exile, but to other causes, that they ar to be ascribed). Even, 
then, if it be regarded as probabl that Aramaic began to make 
itself felt in the northern part of Canaan soon after the 
Israelitish occupation of the country, there is no trace in the 
literature and the everyday-language of its influence til some 
time later, and the use of the « could not be referred to it. 
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The termination is plainly genuine Hebrew, which went thru 
the usual process of fonetic decay, and died out so completely 
that not even the later acceptance of many forms from 
Aramaic (in which it prevaild) could revive it. The loans in 
the later Hebrew from Syriac belong rather to the sphere of 
thought, and of expression as far as it was connected with 
the thought. A new civilization and set of ideas natur- 
ally allied itself with a new. language more in accordance 
with it; but while Ecclesiastes and other books employ the 
convenient words and constructions that Syriac offered, they 
do not adopt the longer ending of the verb, which Hebrew 
had already cut down, and in the reintroduction of which 
there could be no advantage. 

Finally, under what conditions does this termination appear 
in the Old Testament ? what ar the circumstances that deter- 
min its use ? It is employd in a great variety of grammatical 
constructions — very often in simpl declarations, affirmativ and 
negativ, and in command or exhortation, frequently in condi- 
tional and telic sentences, less often in questions, in relativ 
clauses, and expressions of wish. Its relativ frequency in 
these different constructions is about the same as that of the 
ordinary form in u, so that it offers nothing peculiar in this 
l'espect. In Deuteronomy the hortatory use is most frequent, 
but the declarativ in the literature at large. The use of it 
seems to be quite independent of the grammatical construction. 
Nor is there any wel-markt law of eufony controling it.* 
It is probabl that this consideration enterd into its use ; this 

* The following is the substance of Bottcher's statement on this point 
(Lehrbuch, II. pp. 135-137): "It occurs most frequently in pause, very often 
as emfatic form, often also as eufonic form before vowels and weak 
consonants (like the Greek inserted Nu), and in a few cases is used for the 
sake of rhythmic eufony. It is found often in a few much-used verbs, 
meaning to say, speak, go, know, do, return, etc. , in all classes except the 
Double Ayin, in al the ordinary Derived Stems except the Pual, most 
frequently in Qal, least in the Passives, oftener in the third person than in 
the second." It is obvious that the second class of uses (the particular 
verb-stem, etc.) is determind by the ordinary conditions of discourse. To 
his rule of eufony also there ar many exceptions; thus in First Kings, 
xix. 2, the un occurs before a consonant, while in the same expression a 
littl further on (xx. 10) it is the form in u that is used before a vowel. 
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is the simplest explanation of numerous cases where it is 
employd in some verbs in a sentence and omitted in others. 
The writer may sometimes have been guided by a general 
feeling of contrast between the longer form and the shorter, 
or by the weight given to the sentence by the use of the un- 
form a certain number of times. In part, no doubt, the use 
was arbitrary, and some allowance also is to be made for the 
accidents of copying and of editorial revision. But while the 
general sense of eufony may hav to some extent determind 
the use in particular parts of sentences, the natural conclusion 
from an examination of the facts is that the controling 
element in prose was the character of the discourse. As we 
hav seen, there ar a few passages in which the un seems to 
belong to the popular language, going back to a time when it 
had not yet disappeared from ordinary life; in addition to 
those mentioned above, we may perhaps cite the old law-book, 
Exodus xx-xxiii, parts of which hav a decidedly ancient 
look. Aside from such passages, our termination is found 
almost solely in prophetic discourse, especially in the prophets 
of the eighth and seventh centuries, in the elevated discourse of 
Deuteronomy, and in various passages in the historical books, 
particularly Genesis, Exodus, Numbers, Joshua and Judges, 
that bear the same stamp (see, for instance, Genesis iii. 3, 4, 
xviii. 28-32, Exodus ix. 28-30, xi. 7, xiv. 14, Numbers xi. 19, 
xvi. 28, 29, Joshua iii. 7, 10, 13, iv. 6, 21, xxiv. 15, 27, Judg. 
ii. 2), besides the quotations in Kings and Chronicles from 
earlier sources. Among the poetical books, also, the same 
thing holds tru of the Psalms ; the un occurs almost exclusivly 
in those psalms that ar characterized by a prophetic or a lofty 
or solemn didactic or declarativ tone. See, for exampl, Pss. 
lxviii, lxxxix, civ, cviii, cxv, cxxxix, in which this character 
is wel-markt; and this is the case with al but three or four, in 
which the termination is found. In the same direction it is 
to be noted that Job, in which it is frequent, differs from 
Proverbs, in which it is rare, by a more elevated tone, by a 
filosofical as distinguisht from a practical turn of thought. 

While, therefore, our termination occurs frequently in al 
periods of Old Testament poetry, its use in prose is controld 
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first, by the style of the book, and secondly, by the obsoles- 
cence of the grammatical form. Down to the end of the exile 
we need not be surprised to find it freely used at any time in 
books characterized by elevated and solemn style ; and as to 
the ordinary prose, the facts warrant us in supposing that the 
older the book the more frequent wil be the un, and that its 
non-occurrence is a mark of late date. We might go into a 
particular examination of the several books, prose and poet- 
ical, and inquire, for exampl, why the form is found more 
frequently in Exodus than in Genesis, and not at al in 
Leviticus and the Song of Songs ; but this would require more 
space than can here be commanded, and it must suffice to 
hav establisht the general principl, leaving the special appli- 
cations to be made to the particular passages. 



III. — The Beginning of a Written Literature in Grreece. 
By LEWIS R. PACKARD, 

HILLHOUSE PROFESSOR OP GREEK IN YALE COLLEGE. 

An article on the above subject by Professor F. A. Paley 
in Frazer's Magazine for March, 1880, furnishes an occasion 
for some criticism and for a statement of the grounds of an 
opinion differing somewhat from the one there maintained. I 
will first state as briefly as possible the arguments and con- 
clusions of Paley's article, with comments, and then present 
what evidence I can in favor of a different view. 

Mr. Paley's general proposition is, that there is no evidence 
of the use of writing to multiply copies of books until a much 
later date than is ordinarily supposed. It is difficult to deter- 
mine precisely to what date he would bring it down, for his 
statements do not agree with one another. In one place he 
speaks of " the times of the Alexandrine school of learning, 
when, for the first time (the italics are his), the use of 
papyrus and the practice of transcription became common." 



